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HE REPOSITORY. _ 





The following is an incident from * The Lost 
Child,” a tale which was commenced in a peri- 
odical work, avd continued to three numbers— 
but was left unfinished. The auther has at his 
leisure hours been continuing it, and intends 
publishing it soon —[JVational Journal. 

Tell me, pale queen of the stilly night, 

And ye stars from your thrones of light, 

Where are there hearts like thy pure sky, 

Where man is not born to die ? 


** We have brightened at eve, and grown dim at 
morn, 
Through the lapse of untold years, 
And know that the nations of men are born 
To perish in grief and tears. 
We have seen the worshipp’d grow faint and gray, 
We have seen the good and the wise 
And the beautiful silently pass away, 
As a cloud ingutumn skies.” 


Oh! it is not for man, frail child of care ! 
To live, as the stars live, without a change ; 
The wind is oft hushed in the stirring air, 
And the cloud is oft stayed in its onward range, 
And man is oft borne, ip bis prime of years, 
To the cold, still dust, Fith many tears. 
[Mrs. Hemans. 

THE DEATH OF LADY JANE ARROWSMITH., 

The Arethusa sailed from Calcutta on the 
following week, taking on hoard as a passenger, 
Lady Arrowsmith, the widow of the brave Col. 
Arrowsmith, a gallant and an accomplished sol- 
dier, who fell in a battle with the natives. His 
death was deplored by all classes of people in 
India, and in England, as he was known to pos- 
sess every honorable feeling. His lovely wife 
had shared his fortunes in that sickly climate, 
and had supported her privations with that 
greatness of soul that a soldier should, when 
once she has united her fortunes with an oflicer’s 
fate. She had witnessed her husband’s valor, 
and at the same time his magnanimity and ge 
nerosity ; and her affections increased with eve- 
ry vicis#fide, until, at length, she received him 
a corse from the field of glory—having fallen, 
with numerous wounds, at the head of his regi- 
ment. She did not rave or fall into fits at this 
calamity, but seemed prepared for the shock.— 
Soon, however, the pale cheek and the superna- 
tural lustre of her eye, told her near friends 
that the dart had flown, and the flush of health 
was never again to revisit her face. She had 
been highly educated, and had moved, from the 
circumstances of her birth, fortune, and accom- 
plishments, in the first cireles of fashion. Her 
face was one of those full of beauty and genius, 
Her large blue eye beamed a divine radiance 





| she hardly wished to live 








—— 


on every thing of taste and virtue. Her form | reading wasat anend. ‘The chaplain, the Rev. 


was tall and commanding, and every grace 
gave ease, dignity, and loveliness, to her person. 
She once had something of that sweet fullness 
so charming in an English lady, but the climate 
and her course of life had reduced her form to 
something so airy, that at times she seemed al- 
most a being of another world. In the moments 
when she was the most thoughtful and abstract, 
there was a composure and serenity about her 
which at once overawed the proud and ambi- 
tious votaries of fashion. ‘Phe charms of the 
world had done their influence, and passed 
away. In the lovely and romantic nights of that 
climate she was in, when exhilarated by a sea- 
breeze, she walked the quarter-deck, looking 
at all things around her with overflowing ten 
derness, and at the heavens above with cestacy 
The summer skies in all countries are lovely, 
but near * Araby the blest,” the stars seem lit 
up with new glory. She viewed them as kin- 
dred existences, favored by a proximity to Dei- 
ty; as fields of light, so far off, and yet so near, 
by the power of mind, and the still stronger 
power of devotion. Religion has the effect of 
giving to the soul something of the image of its 
maker, of annihilating distances, and of making 
a conquest over time. The enemy of human 
life was still going on with his power, and quick 
ening the pulses of her beating heart, and wast 
ing the vital Name. She had loved her husband 
with all the ardor of a pure affection, and had 
left kindred and home to follow his fortunes in 
the East, and his death was felt by her as a 
shock from which she should never recover, and 
Sometimes the 
thought of leaving her children was painfal in- 
deed, and the tear was now and then seen in her 
eye ; but it was for a moment—then all was se- 
rene again. 

As the quarter gunner had been recommend 
ed to her as a faithful and affectionate fellow, 
she suffered her boys, one of six, and the other 


| of eight years of age, to be often with the ho- 


nest tar, and she always treated him as a friend. 
The boys were delighted with all the ships, and 
other playthings Jones made for them. And 
Lady Jane showed how much she was pleased 
with all this, by making many inquiries of bim 
of the use of this and that part of the little ship 
for the boys to play with. The little fellows 
could hardly be persuaded to leave their good 
friend for a moment. Jones had an ill turn, 
and was quite indisposed in his hammock, 
when Lady Arrowsmith brought him medicines 
and cordials, and gave them to him with her 
own hand. The big tear would trickle down 
the sun-burnt cheek of the hardy sailer, when 
he found a high-born lady so attentive to him 
who had known but little of the kindness of 
his fellow men, but had always been ready to 
bestow his best exertions upon others. The lit- 
tle boys would wipe his face, and tell bim that 
he would soon be able to play with them, and 
Bill really began to feel that he was of some im- 
portance it this world. 

Lady Arrowsmith grew weaker every day, 
and more etherial as the hour of dissolution ap- 
proached. At times she would call the chap- 
lain of the Arethusa tocome and read the church 
service to her. He always obeyed her sum- 
mons, but at the same time scemed under great 

. 4] = . 
restraint, and hastened away “a8 soon as the 





Edward Pemberton, was a scholar, a gentle 
man, and also much a man of the world. He 
had taken orders to please his friends, for his 
person and elocution were fine, and from these, 
united to great patronage, his success was view 
ed ascertain. He was not a bad man, but he 
loved the world better than his profession, and 


.was much more at ease in a ball room than at 


a death bed. He knew nothing of that warmth 
and bappiness which attend the good man 
breaking the bread of life to hungry souls.- 
Pemberton had known Lady Jane in India, for 
he had met her in the cirele of taste and fashion, 
and he felt that respect for her character which 
her conduct had inspired among his associates ; 
but when she came to request him to join hei 
in her devotion, he felt himself in the presence 
of one so much superior to himself in the sight 
of heaven, that he could pot give the consola- 
tions of religion, but shrunk from the interview 
like one who had himself felt but little of the di 
vine influences of the gospel. Lady Jane saw 
at a glance the emotions of his generous heart, 
and without one particle of vanity or enthusi 
astic fervor, she wished to teach him how a 
Christian should die—for she wes every hour 
strengthened in her presentiment that she should 
never reach the shores of her happy country, 
nor again visit her delightful home, from which 
she had been so long an exile. She often in the 
sweetest mannerconversed with the chaplain up 
on disputed points in divinity; not that she 
thought them of any vital importance, but sim- 
ply to bring him out, and make him at ease 
with bhimself—for he was well-read in contro- 
versial divinity and ecclesiastical history ; aud 
with great adroitness and indescribable sweet 
ness she turned to the lovelier features of the 
divine precepts, and taught him in turn to ex- 
tract the spirit of religion from its defences.— 
The chaplain had been in schools, and had con- 
tended with fine debaters on disputed points, 
but he had never seen the effects of faith on the 
affections, nor been taught to feel that spirit of 
religion which sparkles in the eye of hope, and 
strengthens the mind it ilumes. The uneasi 
ness, which the reverend gentleman at first disco~ 
vered passed away ,and hewasas desirous of these 
religious conferences, as he was before anxious 
toavoid them. His whole conduct was changed; 
he left the table at which he was formerly dis- 
posed to linger as long as any one of his compa- 
nions, as soon as the cloth was removed, and 
never again joined the merry song or wild tale, 
as he had been in the habit of doing before his 
acquaintance with Lady Jane. The influences 
of amenity and virtue are great in every walk 
of life, and the sailors themselves never ottered 
an oath before the good lady, as they called her, 
nor ever discovered a disposition to indulge in 
any boisterous or rude jests which sailors are 
in the habit of. Bill Jones would listen for hoars 
to hear Lady Jane instruct her children or sing 
hymns ef comfort and consolation. Bill would 
hug the little urchins in bis care, and tell them 
how good a mother they had; but the little fel 
lows could not fully understand why their mo 
ther talked to them so much about their con- 
duct when she should leave them, and they 
would be in the care of strangers. 


On a very fine evening, after a day of more 
than common heat, Lady Jane called Capt. Daj 
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rymple, and requested the honor of a short con- 

versation with him. “fam soon to leave you, 

Captain Dalrymple,” said Lady Jane. “lam 

well acquainted with your character, and I 
know that you will do whatever [ask of you, if 

it be reasonable and proper.” ‘The captain bow- 

ed, and was much affected; she proceeded in 

acalm tone: “* [know that [ am soon to die; 
my time is nearly come—but [am prepared for 
the event. It is indeed hard to leave my infant 

children, but I mast not repine at the will of 
heaven ; in truth, that agony is past. In that 

trunk my women will find my shroud, and it is 

my request that you bury me in the deep, and 

not attempt to convey my body to England. It 

would, perhaps, seem to many, that | ought to 

yrefer to rest in the sepulehre of my ancestors 
than to choose my grave in the ocean. The 

“deep will give up its dead ; the ocean has no 

terrors for me. I make this request, not to show 
any hardihood or indifference ; but I think such 
an example, if it has its proper influence, might 
take away some of that dread women have toa 
voyage. The chance of finding a grave in the 
deep ocean, often makes up no small part of 
their indescribable terror at embarking ona voy- 
age. In the eye of philosophy it can make no 
difference where the dissolution of nature is ef 

fected; in the view of religion it is of less con- 
sequence. The believer goes down to the cham- 
bers of death in the glorious hopes of a resur- 
rection to life eternal. I entreat you to suffer 
Jones, the faithful friend of my little children, 
to be with them after he reaches England, as 
long as he wishes to stay with them. I have 
recommended him to my family, and provided 
for him in my will.” Capt. Dalrymple was 
quite overcome, and stammered out his hopes 
that she would get well soon ; but promised, if 
she should not, to do all she required. She 
cast on him a heavenly smile, but again said all 
hopes of life were over with her. Several times 
after this she came on deck to gaze upon the 
heavens, and to watch the motions of those bo- 
dies of light which are full of inspiration to a 
mind made up soon to wander among them, and 
leave all things beneath the sun. For several 
evenings as she retired, she caressed her chil- 
dren asif it were her last opportunity. The chap- 
lain now visited her to learn lessons of wisdom 
and resignation, and began to feel a delight in 
diseoursing upon the believer's hopes. He was 
with her often, and the last time he lingered 
longer than at any previous visit. She was re- 
counting to him a dream which was so distinet- 
ly fixed on her mind, that it seemed like reality. 
She said, that it did not seem a dream: it could 
not be a dream; and yet it could be nothing 
but a dream. 
the blessed, and the songs of angels. The stars 
were under her feet, and overhead was the g¢lo- 
rv of her Miker and herSaviour. The world she 
had | ft wasfseen also. far, very far, below her, 
and all the busy things were as insects on the 
wing, crossing each other for a moment. and 
then sinking down to the dust) As she went on, 
her countenance seemed to shine, as it were, 
with the zlovies of a transfiguration. She paus- 
ed for breath—and the panse was eternd— 
The chaplain listened with painful anxiety. No 
sound was ultered—her pure spirit had passed 
away. The smile was still on her lips, and 
more ‘han mortal loveliness stillin every feature. 
The alabaster brow, the pencilled eye lash. and 
all the charms the painter ever gave, could not 
reach the heaven of her face, as she appeared 
at that moment As the fact of her death was 
made known on board the ship. there was one 
general burst of gricf, and all night nothing 





It was of heaven, and the joys of 


| light. 
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| waves and ocean cells—and can turn the 
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could be heard but the moans of the ship's crew, 
so much was she loved by all of them, and the 
sound of the carpenter’s hammer, as he drove a 
nailinto hercoffin, which made the interval more 
solemn and impressive. 


the next day’s sun ail things were prepared for | 


the funeral ceremonies. A strong box, or ra- 
ther an oak sarcophagus, was made in sucha 
manner as to contain the body, with several 
large cannon balls to sink it into the sea, 
with its narrow house. The armourer had pre- 
pared a silver plate, with the name and age of 
the deceased; forthe sailors, who are naturally 
superstitious, thought that she,a saint in heaven, 
knew what they were doing, or at any rate, it 
eased their hearts a little to look at this rich 
plate themselves. All hands were called to at- 
tend the burial service. ‘The Episcopalian form 
is impressive when read with feeling and devo 

tion. Jones and the two children were sobbing 
by the side of the chaplain, and when the ser- 
vice was ended, Captain Dalrymple gave a sign 
to the boatswain to launch the coffin, which was 
resting on an inclined plane made of plank, into 
the sea—but not a man could stretch forth his 
hand for the purpose—al] shravk from the deed. 
They could not throw a woman into the sea— 
The captain saw the agonies of an affectionate 
superstition struggling in their breasts, and he 
would not be cruel to these good fellows, in any 
way; and he moved forward and slid the coffin 
to the side of the ship; and as it plunged into 
the water, one cry of bitterness and distress 
arose from the bottom of every breast. The 
ship’s band had struck up a dirge which moaned 
over the waters as the coflin disappeared. The 
chaplain fainted and was carried to the state 
room, and Jones stood looking into the water, 
with both boys hiding their heads in his jacket, 
and inquiring if mother would never come back 
again to see them, while he was attempting in 
fhe midst of sobs and sighs to soothe them by 
saying that the sea was no worse fora grave 
than the land. So passed away the mortal re- 
mains of one of the most accomplished, and 
lovely, and virtuous of women. He who made 
his bed in the grave, and slumbered among the 
dead, can give the charms of Paradise to briny 
iron 
mace of the monster death to a sceptre of ever- 


| lasting hope. 


a 
THE EPICUREAN, 

The Tale by Moone, the poet, entitled Tae Frr- 
curean, iscommended inthe London Literary Ga- 
zette, for being in respect to exquisite insight into 
human nature—to poetical thought and imagery— 
in respect to grace, refinement, intellect, pathos, 
and sublimity, above the ‘* Loves of the Angels,” 
or any other of that author’s best works. Though 
it be written in prose, the editor calls it a poem and 
a masterly poem. 
given: 


An account of the fable is thus 


Maphron, the chief of the Epicurean philosophy 
at Athens, becomes satiated with pleasure and hu- 
man indulgence, to which he has given himself up. 
He becomes discontented with present enjoy ments, 
at the idea of their sublunary nature—and longs for 
an immortality of never-ending, still-beginning de- 


A strange vision in the delicious gardens of Epi- 


' curus fills the soul of Alciphron with this irresisti- 


ble desire, and in search of the mysterious secret 
by which life may be prolonged, and the round of 
joys be made eternal, he departs for the land of an- 





—_- a 
cient wonders, Egypt, and speedily reaches the so- 
lemn city of Memphis. 


**T announced,” he says, ‘* to my associates of the 


_ | garden the intention which I had formed, to pay 
At the going down of | B 2p sty 


visit to the land of pyramids. To none of them did 
I dare to confess the vague visionary impulse that 
actuated me. Knowledge was the object that Tal- 
leged, while pleasure was that for which they gave 
me credit. The interests of the school, it was ap- 
prehended, would suffer by my absence; and there 
were some tenderer ties which had still more to fear 


from separation. But for the former inconvenience 


| atemporary remedy was provided; while the lat- 


ter a skilful distribution of vows and sighs alleviat- 
ed. Being furnished with recommendatory letters 


| to all parts of Egypt, in the summer of the year 











251, A. D. [set sail for Alexandria. To one, who 
extracted such sweets from every moment on land, 
a sea voyage, however smooth and favourable, ap- 
peared the least agreeable mode of losing time that 
could be devised Often did my imagination, in 
passing some isle of those seas, people it with fair 
forms and kind hearts, to whom most willingly, if I 
might, would I have paused to pay homage. But 
the wind blew direct towards the land of mystery; 
and, still more, I heard a voice within me whisper- 
ing for ever ‘On.’ ” 

At Memphis, (of which there is a noble picture) 
the Athenian youth, during a festival of worship of 
the Moon,’ sees in an extraordinary situation, and 
falls in love with, a priestess of Isis. The tale then 
proceeds:—Alciphron penetrates into a pyramid, 
where he discovers Alethe, the object of his ardent 
inquiry. She is ina chapel, bending over a lifeless 
figure entombed in chrystal, whence she raises a sil- 
ver cross, and ** bringing it close to her lips, she 
kissed it with a religious fervouty then, turning her 
eyes mournfully upwards, held them fixed with an 
inspired earnestness, as if, at that moment, in direct 
communion with Heaven, they saw neither roof, 
nor any other earthly barrier between them and the 
skies.””—She vanishes—and Alciphron re-enters the 
pyramid, when he falls into the toils of the magical 
priesthood of the country, from which Alethe final- 
ly disenthrals him. Their escape is like all the 
rest of the pyramidal scenery, of a very extraordina- 
ry character; but at last they emerged into day.— 
The timidity and terror of the beauteous priestess, 
when, instead of one whom she had pictured to 
berself to be a venerable sage, she discovered that 
the companion of her flight was a young and noble 
Grecian, is delicately painted. However, they con- 
tinue on their way; leave lake Morris, and ascend 
the Nile for Sais, whither Alethe traces her way, 
agreeably to the dying request of her mother—the 
form enshrined in the chrystal tomb. It appears 
that Theora, the mother of Alethe, had B@en in se- 
cret a Christian, into which pure faith she had initi. 
ated her daughter. This was the cause of her em- 
bracing the offered chance of escape from the un- 
hallowed precincts of Egyptian pagan superstition; 
and she now seeks a holy Anchorite, near Arsinoo, 
for succour and protection. 

On her way, however, with Alciphron, she en- 
counters the danger of falling under the dominion 
of an earthly power, strong enough to contest the 
palm of victory even against heavenward enthusi- 
asm, ‘* As they sail where the superb dotus, which 
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had risen the sun from the wave, and was now hold- 
ing up her chalice for a full draught of his light,” 
she feels and confesses the influence of this power. 
Here the Epicurean knowledge and the vestal in- 
nocence are admirably pourtrayed. At length they 
reach the hermitage, where a few Christians adore 
Alciphron, unable to quit the 
object of all his dearest affections, professes to be- 


their God in safety. 


oome a disciple; and though a dissembler at first, 
soon becomes deeply convinced of the sublime 
truths of Christianity. The holy hermit, in conse- 
quence, betroths him to Alethe; but on the eve of 
this auspicious destiny, when all the prospect is 
peace and blessedness, when Alciphron ‘ wander- 
ed, unamused and uninterested by either the scenes 
or the people that surrounded him, and sighed for 
that rocky solitude where Alethe breathed, felt this 
to be the wilderness, and that the world,” the per- 
secution under Vespatian commences, and the 
Christians are dragged to martyrdom, at Arsinoe.— | 
Alethe is saved for one day, and Alciphron, wound- 
ed, obtains leave to visit her in prison, where she 
has been sent from the tribnnal, with a coral chap- 
let tied round her head, as if in mockery, by the 
cruel and inhuman priest;—and the pathetic and 





beautiful tragedy ends by her expiring in the arms 
of her lover, being poisoned by the chaplet she was 
eompelled to wear. 

The Literary Gazette closes a review of the Tale 
by this panegyrick:— 

“If the best style of Addison improved by mo- 
dern taste—if the sublimity so much admired in 
Vathek—if the fine perceptions of nature so exqui- 
site in Rousseau, but employed on a pure theme— 
if all these, and many other splendid qualities, 
touched by the genius of Moore, can impart delight 
to readers, then will The Epicurean be an everlast- 
ing monument to his fame.” 


‘THE MEDLEY. 





A New-York paper in commenting upon public 
exhibitions, makes the following remarks respect- 
ing the mummy: 

“We come last to notice the mummy. Wecon- 
fess, at first we felt some anxiety to see this curiosi- 
ty. But upon further reflection, we were constrain- 
ed to admit that the principle in this case is more 
revolting than in any other we have noticed—of 
course we did not see it. This person was commit- 
ted to the silent house of the dead, by her friends, 
probubly several thousand years ago, with the ex- 
press intention that her mortal remains should be 
preserved—and can we estimate it any other than 
impious sacrilege thus to ransack and pillage the 
tombs, and carry about the dead body of a human 
being, for the low and unworthy purpose of taxing 
the curiosity of the world to fill the pockets of the 
robbers ? What should we say if some Turk should 
come to this country and rob the tomb of Mount 





Vernon or Monticello, and carry the dead body of | 
one of our revered patriots to the old world to exhi- | 
bit to the idle gaze of the crowd, and that too for— 


barous? and yet the principle in both cases is the | 
same. There is yet one view of the subject, and 
we have done: This person is said to have beena 
female; and she evidently once moved in the high- 


* 


| him not so monstrous. 
money? Should we not pronounce it intolerably bar- | 
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erw es of li fo—with w hat feelings of delicacy and 
propriety, can American ladies, who justly boast of 
an exalted rank in the scale of refinement, counte- 
nance, by their presence, the exhibition as a show, 
and for speculation, the dead body of one of their 
sex, who, for aught we know, was, when living, as 
virtuous, as refined, as delicate, as themselves?” 





SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 

Society and solitude are more alike in point of 
creating happiness than people imagine. I have 
been alone in a wilderness, with not a human crea- 
ture within reach of me for many miles, and yet the 
very glow of a bright afternoon sun, as he illuminat- 
mountain tops, filled the heart with 
the purest rapture. There are moments of enthu- 
siasm. The 

brilliancy of gay dancers—the ease and grace of fe- 
male loveliness, joined with some being about 
which the mind lingers with delight, produce the 


ed the distant 


I have felt the same feeling in society. 


| same sensations which nature in her loveliest ap- 


pearance ever did. Society and solitude meet on 


the same ground of equal enjoyment.—[ Nat. dv. 


Al what age ought people to cease to love ? 


It has been asked, at what age ought people to 
cease to love? In one sense, never. A certain ten- 
derness of recollection, and a sweet and respectful 
treatment of one another, will never forsake those 
who have known how to love truly. Asto the rest, 
there isa great difference in different people. There 
are men and women both, who seem as if they 
would never be old. On the other hand, there are 
some who appear as if they had never been young. 
We meet even with youth, who have the manners 
and darkling thoughts of old age. 

We have known men advanced in life, whom we 
could fancy making love with far less indecorum 
than some of twenty and thirty years of age. The 
reason is, that the former are young in spirit, and 
can pay their attentions with a grace, a pertinence, 
and a vivacity, that, in rescuing love from the com- 
mon place of mere animal passion, at once make 
up for the want of youth, and supply what youth 
itself ought to bring. To be sure, seta man of this 
kind against a Romeo, and he will stand no chance; 
nor ought he toseek it. Juliets are not for him, vi- 
vacious as he may be. But set him against a young 
Shallow or Holofernes, and a Juliet herself would 


at least sigh over the difference. We sympathize 


with the immortal gaiety of Anacreon, in spite of 


his silver hairs. 
like them. 


Nay, he succeeds in making us 
His candor and pleasantry disarm us; 
we allow his cheeks, blooming with wine instead 
of youth; and agree to think of his white locks a- 
gainst them as of hles against roses. Solid objec- 
tions appear superficial before the magic of his po- 
etry and animal spirits. We think how many mi- 
nutes be could make precious to one of his beau- 
ties; and, by the help of his toleration, contrive to 
put up with the rest, and tu fancy a little regard for 
We wonder whether any 
body ever thought of Anacreon young. What pro- 
digious odes we fancy bim to have written then! — 
And yet, perhaps, he wrote as he did when old, be- 
cause he did aot begin writing too seon. 


{English paper. 











Minds the most congenial, and seemingly formed 
to coalesce in the sweetest union, may sometimes, 
by missing the precise moment of explanation after 
a slight misunderstanding, separate forever. Let 
us learn a lesson from fact, which may be useful to 
the proudest heart and the most delicate sensibili- 
ty—that there is no pride so high, nor delicacy so 
refined, asto be above the aid of mutual concession. 
How many blossoms of happiness have been shaken 
from the tree and died prematurely, and how much 
sourness has been engrafted in their places, merely 
from the want of such timely sacrifice. 





MRS. WOLSTONECRAFT AND MISS BLOOD. 
These two ladies were not of feelings to sit in 
green and yellow melancholy, **a worm i’ th’ bud, 
feeding on their damask cheeks;” not yet quite rea- 

dy to exclaim with one of Dryden’s heroines, 


again I stand 
The jolliest spinster in the land. 


But conceiving that they had a right to procure 
husbands if they could, it so happengéd that they 
were both in love, at the same time, with Mr. Cur- 
tis, the botanist. They kept a school at Walham, 
while he lived about a mile nearer London, at 
Queen’s Elm. Prompted by the affections of na- 
ture, the current of which it is hard to check, they 
were accustomed to visit him rather oftener than he 
could wishg the character and style of his avoca- 
tions, as he was celebrated in his line, requiring all 
his time. This induced him to be frequently denied 
to them, though it was touching, tenderly, a sore 
part, for he liked their company very much, if his 
time would have permitted. But it seems they 
could not mould his feelings to their purpose. One 
day pened to get access to him by means 
of a indicative of attachment; but their 
male this occasion, might know too much, 
as, after half an hour’s intercourse, he observed on 
their retiting, toa young artist, then present,— 
‘These are two clever young women, and I ac- 
knowledge myself very much gratified with their 
company; but it is a pity they do not mend the 
holes in their stockings.” 





—>— 


Small Talk.—No body abuses small talk un- 
less he be a stranger to its convenience. Small 
talk is the small change of life, there is no get- 
ting on without it. There are times, when * ’tis 
folly to be wise,” when a little nonsense is very 
palatable, and when gravity and sedateness 
ought to be kicked down stairs. A philosopher 
cuts a poor figure in a ball. room. unless he 
leave his wisdom at home. etaphysics is as 
intrusive in the most agregat e pratile as a 
death's head on the festal boatd. 

We have met with men who were too lofty 
for small talk. They would never condescend 
to play with a riband, or fan a flirt. They were 
above such trifling 5 in other words, they were 
above making themselves agreeable; above 
pleasing and being pleased; they were all wis- 
dom, all gravity and tediousness, which they 
bestowed upon company, with more than Pai 
berry’s generosity. Such men ought to be in- 
dicted as public nuisances A man w ho cannot 
talk. has ne more business in society than a sta- 
tue; the world is eee up of trifles, and he who 
can trifle elegantly and gracefully is a valuable 
ac quisition to mankind. He is a Corinthian co- 
lumn in the fabric of society —jV. ¥. M. Cour. 









FASHIONABLE RELIGION. 

A French gentleman, equally tenacious of his 
character for gallantry and devotion, went to 
hear mass at the chapel of a favorite saint at 
Paris; when he came there, he found repairs 
were doing in the building which prevented the 
celebration. ‘To show that he had not been de- 
fective in his duty and attentions, he pulled out 
a richly decorated pocket-book, and walking 
with great gravity and many genuflexions up 
the aisle, very carefully placed a card of his 
name upon the principal altar. 





The empire of woman is an empire of soft- 
ness, of address, and of complacency —her com 
are tears. 


mands are caresses, her menaces 


{ Rousseau. 





‘POETRY. 


The following verses are taken from the Sun, (a 
J.ondon weekly paper.) They are delicate and 
beautiful. 





Not her’s the louk, not her’s the eye 
Of cold unmeaning apathy; 
it was not the flash of the flinty stone 
That is stubborn to strike and instant gone; 
Nor like the Borealis light 
Chat satiates not, but mocks the sight, 
Nor like the Meteor’s subtle ray 
‘hat lures us on but to betray; 
Nor like the beams of the lurid Sun 
re the fiery part of his race is run, 
‘Vo which tho’ we bow with homage down, 
No mortal eye dare look upon; 
‘Twas more like the flame of the glow-worm’s 
light, 
So faintly pure, so meekly bright, 
‘That hides in its mossy cover 
‘Till the noise of the giddy world Seewe 
Sut tho’ so faint its timid ray : 
We pass it in the garish day, 
Who does not love it in evening bower, 
When it lights up the thought of the pensive 
hour? 


1 knew her worth, and I loved her well, 

O! how much better than words can tell; 

Vet I knew not J loved her so well, before 

‘The hour was come I could love her no more; 
It was like the dream of the feverish night, 

But where is the joy of the morning light? 

No morning breaks to give the lic 

To the dismally dark reality. 

O! it is almost sweet to bend 

O’er the silent couch of a dying friend, 

Vet sweeter when that sacred tie 

Was knit in earliest infancy; 

W hen you know that the spirit that wings its way 
Is hastening fast to the realms of day, 

‘To feel the grasp.of the chilly fingers, 

Where the pulse OF life reluctant lingers, 
Beating faint and Wearily . 

Like the timeless plash of the sullen sea, 

When evening cree ps o’er the slumbering ocean, 
Wearied and faint with his endless motion. 


It seem'd #s the angels that dwell on high 

Were stung with a holy jealonsy; 

And they envied, that one so good and so fair, 

Should be lingering longer with mortals here; 

And they proffered their plea before the throne, 

And they claimed the virgin as their own; 

For she smil’d at its cares, and looked grave on 
its mirth, 

And seemed to have litle to do with earth; 

And they let her up thro’ the gates of bliss, 

And the passport there was an angel’s kiss; 

And they opened the book, but her leaf was fair, 

‘There was not a sin on record there. 






m., HE LADIES’ GARLAND. 





a 





tribute of one, himself no uninspired poet, to the 
gifted Mrs. Hemans.—{ Bult. Chron. 


TO MRS. HEMANS—By BERNARD BARTON. 


“Lady! if 1 for thee would twine 
The Ivy Wreara,—can feeling trace 
No cause why, ona brow like thine, 
The Muse might fitly place 
Its verdant foliage—‘“* never sere,” 
Of glossy and of changeless hue! 
Ah! Yes—there is a cause most dear 
To Truth and Nature too. 


It is not that it long hath been 
Combin’d with thoughts of festal rite; 
The cup which thou hast drank, | ween, 
Not always sparkles bright! 
Nor is it that it hath been twin’d 
Round Vict’ry’s brow in days gone by; 
Such glory has no power to blind 
Thy intellectual eye. 


For thou can’st look beyond the hour, 
Elated by the wine-cup’s thrall; 
Beyond the Victor’s proudest power, 

Unto the end of all! 

And, therefore, would I, round thy brow, 
The deathless wreath of Ivy place; 
For well thy song has prov’d— that thou 

Art worthy of its grace. 


Had earth, and earth’s delights alone— 
Unto thy various strains giv’n birth ; 

Then had I o’er thy temples thrown 
The fading flowers of earth: 

And trusting that e’en these—portrayed 
By thee in song, would spotless be, 
The Jasmine’s, Lily’s, Hare-bell’s braid, 

Should brightly bloom for thee. 


But thou to more exalted themes 
Hast nobly urg’d the Muses’ claim; 
And other light before thee beams 
Than Fancy’s meteor flame. 
And from thy barp’s entrancing strings 
Strains have proceeded more sublime 
Than e’er were wakened by the things 
Which appertain to Time! 


Yes! Female Minstrel! thou hast set 
Even to the Masters of the Lyre, 
An eloquent example!—yet 
How few have caught thy fire!— 
How few of their most lofty lays, 
Ilave to Religion’s cause been given, 
And taught the kindling soul to raise 
Its hopes, its thoughts to Heaven! 


Yet this, at least, has been thy aim; 
For thou ‘* hast chos’n that better part,” 
Above the lure of worldly fame, 
Totouch and teach the heart! 
Toaotch it by no slight appeal 
* Tofeelings—in each heart confest: 
To teath—by truths that bear the seal 
God hath himself imprest. 


And can those flowers, which bloom to fade, 
For thee a fitting wreath appear? 
No! wear thou, then, the Ivy-braid, 
Whose leaves are never sere! 
It is not gloomy—brightly play 
The sun beams on its glossy green; 
And softly on it sleeps the ray 
Of moonlight—all serene, 


It changes not, as season’s flow 

In changeful, silent course along; 
Spring finds it verdant, leaves it so— 

It outlives Summer’s song. 
Autumn no wan or russet stain 

Upon its fadeless glory flings, 
And Winter o’er it sweeps in vain, 





With tempest on his wings. 


We public Ww ith especial pleasure the anne my 











ay 
- Then’ wear hin this —TVue ivy Crows! 

And though the bard who twines it be 
Unworthy of thy just renown, 

Such wreath is worthy thee. 
For her’s it is, who, truly wise, 

To Virtue’s cause her powers hath given; 
Whose page the “ Gates of Hell” defies, 


And points to those of Heaven! 





[FROM MRS. COLVIN’S MESSENGER. } 


TO MRS. HEMANS. 


**One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die.”’—[ Halleck, 


** They are not of the things that die. ” 
(Mrs. Hemans. 


Pride of our age, thy golden chords, 
Touched by seraphic fire, 

Breathe o’er our hearts the burning words 
That sweep along our lyre: 

And while we live, thy lofty strain, 
Though Time should hasten by, 

Is bound around us as a chain, 
dt is not of the things that die. 


What though Atlantic’s foam-crown’d wave 
Rolls far between our land, 

Encircling, in its folds, the grave 
Of mauy an ardent band: 

Yet o’er its blasts, and o’er their moan, 
Thy lyre is heard to sigh 

Its breathings for our land and home, ° 
** They are not of the things that die.” 


The “pilgrim spirits” watch the swell, 
As o’er the wave ’tis flung, 
And over sea, and hill, and dell, 
Thy burning thoughts are sung: 
All, all our aspirations sent, 
Our prayers which rise on high, 
Are with thy peace and welfare blent, 
‘* They are not of the things that die.” 


Go on, and add to Glory’s wreath 
More garlands such as thine, 
Dispel the clouds and chase the grief 
From brows where peace should shine, 
Till thou shalt form a crown, which Fame, 
With brightly beaming eye, 
Will place above thy lofty name, 
Among the things that never die, 








[From the Connecticut Mirror.} 


‘Is IT FANCY, OR IS IT FACT?’ 

No more will f love, for my Mother is fled, 

My Brother is gone to the seas for his bread, 

And, O, my poor Father by whom I am fed 

How cold is his hand when I take it. 

He has cares, he has sorrows, and wild is his smile, 
When I strive all his harrowing thoughts to beguile, 
I gaze on his anguish, and fancy the while 


That his heart wants but little to break it, 


No more will f love—for my lover is gone. 

At noon-day the grasshopper sits by the stone, 

And at twilight the w hippoorwill utters his moan, 
When deep in the wood he is buried. 


*Twas there ‘th at he wished to be laid, for ’twas 
there 

That truth told its tale, and that love breath’d its 
prayer, 

And the heart taught the tongue a sad promise to 
swear, 


That he and his love should be married. 


He’s wedded to dust, and I’m wedded to woe, 
My Father’s distracte ‘d, and where shall i go?— 
Should f follow my mother, O misery ’?—no, 
lam not, | am not her daughter. 
One hope I can cherish—one form I can seek, 
Un one breast I can sigh, to one beart I can speak, 
And the tear | next shed shall fal! full on his cheek, 
The brother that veutur’d the water. 


